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CLUB AND EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES 



By R. P. Jameson 



SOME may think that extra-class activities are superfluous, 
since it hardly seems possible properly to accomplish all the 
duties which are attached to the regular class work. Did anyone 
of you ever feel that he had exhausted all of the possibilities of the 
class period? Perhaps you have, but it happens oftener that the 
teacher is exhausted before the possibilities aie. If we feel our 
responsibility for the best kind of teaching, we are keenly on the 
lookout for means of increasing the effectiveness of the class hour. 
We study the literature of methods, we weigh the arguments of the 
advocates of various kinds of procedure, we catch the enthusiasm 
of someone who thinks that he has a new idea and we pile up the 
various ways of occupying the time and attention of the pupils, 
so that not a single minute nor a single opportunity of impressing 
the lesson may be lost. 

Are we in danger of following rather the Martha than the 
Mary method of teaching? Everything which diminishes loss of 
time, and helps us to go more surely and quickly to our goal is to 
be applauded and adopted. That does not mean, however, that 
a multiplicity of exercises, a breathless speed of presentation, a 
lengthy list of prescriptions for the pupil, a vast number of pages 
read over, will of necessity accomplish our object in language 
instruction. These things may lead on the contrary to confusion, 
blurring of impressions, jumbling of ideas, and distaste for the 
subject. On the other hand, slow and badly planned teaching 
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means waste and discouragement no less. It is to avoid the pit- 
falls on either side of the path that we must strive. No matter 
what method we may follow, it is indispensable that the greatest 
possible amount of interest on the part of the pupil should be 
aroused and maintained, so that toil over details, rules, exercises, 
may be cheerfully borne. 

The question of making the work attractive to the pupil is 
bound up with the broader question of how to maintain interest 
in the study of the respective languages not only on the part of the 
students, but also on the part of those who direct educational 
policies, and upon the part of the public generally. I feel sure 
that judicious use of some extra-class activities may produce a 
very helpful effect in all of these directions. I have dealt with 
this point at greater length than I now may in an article on "Le 
Cercle Francais" published in the Modern Language Journal of 
April, 1918. 1 There is an article on the German Club by Caroline 
M. Young in the same periodical, Volume I, pages 202-214. There 
are many useful suggestions in a little book entitled "Suggestions 
and References for Modern Language Teachers" edited by Profes- 
sor Oliver of the University of Illinois, and published by the 
University of Illinois, School of Education, as its Bulletin No. 
18. There is a good outline of parliamentary phrases for a Spanish 
Club in a book by Ruth Henry entitled "Easy Spanish Plays," 
published by Allyn & Bacon of Chicago. Add to these sources an 
article by Faith H. Dodge on French Clubs in Colleges and Univer- 
sities published in the Compte-rendu du Congres de Langues et de 
Litterature francaise, pages 90-96, and you have certainly 
most of the studies which are easily available. 

Thus, tho' there is abundance of literature upon the technique 
of teaching, there is comparatively little upon the material which 
may occasionally be employed with great profit in the class and 
outside of it to present some attractive aspect of the subject, and 
stimulate a desire for better acquaintance. This article will offer 
suggestions as to different kinds of work that may be undertaken, 
indicate the collections of French popular songs which are avail- 

1 Similar opinions may be found in an address by Professor Beclier reported 
in the Compte-rendu mentioned above, in Miss Dodge's article, and in the addresses 
of different "conferenciers" published in the Bulletin of the Alliance Francaise. 
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able in this country, and give a brief description of several useful 
games. 2 

It seems to me axiomatic that in undertaking extra-class 
activities we should adopt the principle of associated effort. A 
group of students who have special interest or special ability may 
be easily constituted; and it then forms the natural center for the 
development of any one of the different forms of activity. This 
group will attract new members as its work is carried on success- 
fully, and will make easy the formation of groups for the cultiva- 
tion of other lines of activity, if such are desired. 

I might join to this another axiom that the use of foreign 
language should be prescribed and the rule should be suspended 
only in cases of special necessity. 

Another point which seems beyond dispute is that those who 
undertake to found clubs should profit by whatever experience 
and suggestions the great association of French clubs and societies 
may be able to offer. This association is called PAlliance Fran- 
caise, and its head-quarters are at 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. The newly-appointed Secretary, Monsieur Felix Weill, 
will be very glad to co-operate in the establishment of new clubs. 3 
I do not know of a corresponding organization for Spanish. 

As soon as possible the organization of the group should be 
accomplished by drawing up a constitution and by-laws or at 
least by electing a carefully chosen set of officers, and 
appointing the necessary committees. The organizer of the group 
should try to make a definite assignment of work to each of the 
officers. It would seem to be desirable that the group should itself 
vote upon the dues to be paid and that the treasurer should be a 
persistent individual who would see that the dues are collected. 
The accumulation of funds in the Club treasury is of the greatest 
importance. 

The initiative in such matters will naturally be with the 
teacher, but unless one is very unfortunate in his classes, there 

* The writer will be glad to receive criticisms and suggestions. The exchange 
of ideas is the way to put at the disposal of those interested the largest possible 
amount of information and material. 

• The writer has published a booklet entitled "Le Cercle Francais", which 
contains various aids for those conducting French clubs. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of 25 cents. 
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will always be some students to whom more or less of the organiza- 
tion work may be delegated; and they will usually gladly assume 
much responsibility for the conduct of the study and the enter- 
tainments which may be projected. 

If the group is left too much to itself, however, our experience 
is that, as the school year goes on and brings many conflicting 
and competing attractions, attendance and interest on the part of 
even the best-intentioned of students is very apt to wane, because 
they feel that they have not time for everything, and discontinue 
those things which make the least appeal. We must therefore see 
to it that the work of the group or Club is attractive enough to 
hold its own, if possible, and I do not see how this can be assured 
unless the teacher will spend some thought and time and personal 
effort in holding things together. The best way to do this is, of 
course, to make the pupils feel that they are getting something 
which they cannot afford to miss; and to insure that the friendli- 
ness and sociability of the group is such that the members simply 
will not want to lose the chance to get together. 

The question of a name is perhaps of secondary importance. 
But why not choose a name that shall show the very nature of the 
work, and naturally suggest the use of the foreign language, such 
for example, as "Cercle Francais," "Club Francais," "Alliance 
Francaise," "Amis du francais," "Foyer francophile," "Club 
d'etudes francaises," "Union fraternelle," "Cenacle," "Societe 
des amis de France," "La Bonne Compagnie," "L'Atelier des 
joyeux devis," "Club Daudet," using perhaps the name of the 
author who is most popular with the students? A "Club Labiche" 
ought to be successful. 

For the Spanish, I would suggest "Sociedad hispana," "Club 
literario y recreativo," "Asociacion de la Amistad," "La Amistad 
hispana," "Grupo literario y artistico," "Cenaculo literario," 
"Academia hispana," "Centro recreativo," "El Parnaso iberico." 

Whatever name may be taken, it is very important to tie up 
the work of the Club to some definite plan or purpose, for the 
reasons which I have already indicated. A limited field well cov- 
ered is more satisfactory than an aimless roaming over all sorts of 
subjects, tho', of course, variety must be furnished. 4 

4 Ample information about what other clubs are doing may be obtained from 
the Official Bulletin of the Alliance Francaise, published annually and to be ob- 
tained from the General Secretary, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Some of the various lines of work which have been used with 
success in many places are: first, The reading of some popular book, 
either classic or modern. Ideally, the reading should be done 
outside the assembly hour, so as to furnish a basis for the group 
discussion. This will not usually be very carefully done, if indeed 
it be done at all. It is probably more satisfactory to assign in 
turn to the different members of the group definite passages to be 
read aloud in the foreign language. The one who reads should 
prepare to answer in French or Spanish as the case may be, ques- 
tions about the text, explain difficult phrases, etc. Concert reading 
may also be used. The entire passage may then be discussed by 
the group under the direction of the leader, with a view to bringing 
out literary values. Contributions by the different members of 
the group may take the form of items about the author's life, his 
other works, study of the relation of the writer to some group or 
movement, opinions of the critics about his qualities or faults, 
explanation of historical or literary allusions, geography of the 
story, etc. 

Some interesting results have been obtained by asking students 
to work out a dramatization of a story, or of parts of a story. 
This appeal to imagination and personal contribution is very 
effective with some students. 

Before sketching other possibilities it should be said, perhaps, 
that the question of how much time ought to be given to one 
exercise is a matter for those concerned to decide. Among the 
various committees of the club there should be a program com- 
mittee to which such questions may be referred for study and 
recommendation. 

The second kind of study I have to suggest is a more detailed 
examination of the work of an author, his times, his influence. 
This sort of work would naturally be done in a group of more 
advanced students. It might be carried on in English, tho' my 
preference is for the use of the foreign language in spite of the 
greater effort which this entails. 

Instead of dealing with one author, it may be possible, under 
especially favorable circumstances, to take up the study of some 
definite period in the literary history of France or Spain. This is a 
very interesting form of study, but requires, of course, somewhat 
more zeal for literary knowledge, and the ability to read the 
language very easily. 
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One of the most popular subjects with club groups is practice in 
conversation. This seems at first to be the very easiest form of 
study. The variety of topics is infinite, the work may be easily 
grabed, phrases relating to a given subject may de readily mastered, 
and thus the sense of progress so encouraging to the student may 
be secured. We have found, however, that certain things are 
necessary for satisfactory progress. There should not be too 
great disparity in experience between the members of a given 
group. The most important of the requisites is a competent, 
resourceful leader, who has plenty of patience, and ingenuity 
enough to make it easy for the members of the group to converse. 
The next requisite is a well-thought out plan of work, or a good 
textbook which will furnish lively material of moderate difficulty. 
We have used for this part of our work at different times the 
collection of French Anecdotes edited by Giese & Cool, published 
by D. C. Heath & Co. We have also employed Pattou's "Causer- 
ies en France," Walters' "Episodes en action," published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co., and "Le Soldat americain en France," pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press. This little book con- 
tains much material which would be useful for the ordinary 
traveler. 

We have also used short comedies, like "La Grammaire" by 
Labiche, "L'Ete de la Saint-Martin" by Halevy; we have made 
our own exercises to cover some of the most useful phrases. I 
feel sure that a book like Bierman & Frank's "Conversational 
French Reader," Allyn & Bacon, would render service here; the 
same is true of David's "Chez nous," Henry Holt & Co.; and of 
many other books perhaps just as worthy of mention as those 
which I have named. There are sets of cards for conversation 
games, tho' I must confess that I could not get much interested in 
those which I have seen; there is a fine set of proverbs in four 
different languages, English, French, Spanish, German, there 
being two kinds of cards, one bearing the first half of the proverb, 
the other the second half. Different ways of using these cards 
have often seemed to interest our students. This set may be 
obtained from Brentano's. Quotations may be recited and dis- 
cussed. French and Spanish cities, manners, costumes, customs, 
amusements may be studied. Any kind of work done in the foreign 
language is a conversation study, provided there be something 
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like general participation in the discussion of the subject. In 
connection with the regular work of the department there should 
be available various foreign newspapers and periodicals. Items 
and articles of current interest may easily be obtained from such 
sources. Items appearing in the American press may be trans- 
lated. 

The fourth requisite for a successful conversation group is a real 
desire on the part of the members to learn to express themselves 
in the other tongue. The tactful leader can foster this desire, but 
even he can not create it. One of his hardest problems will be, of 
course, how to make the others do the talking. The art of putting 
stimulating questions is something of a test of our ability. Occa- 
sionally there will be found one or two members who have had 
special advantages or are specially courageous, and are somewhat 
inclined to monopolize things. These must be held in check, 
but not discouraged. They can be made very useful if they have 
real ability by putting them in charge of groups or of certain 
subjects. Frequent oral reading, with a good deal of judicious 
repetition, will help the timid ones to a confidence in themselves 
and their ability to find the right word. In the program of the 
social meetings there should always be included something which 
will encourage the members to speak French or Spanish to each 
other. Some clubs make a practice of calling the roll and having 
each member present answer to his name by giving a quotation 
or a proverb. 

I do not believe that we are realizing the advantages to be 
derived from group study of diction. There are so many splendid 
selections of poetry which may be used, in the development of 
the capacity to read interestingly; besides training in pronuncia- 
tion and self-possession, the cultivation of the love of beautiful 
literature is certainly worth while; and the memorizing and 
practice of selections of prose and poetry is a delightful method 
of rendering the ear and the mind sensitive to the correct and 
the beautiful. Would it not be possible to form a group, the 
members of which should be pledged to memorize and recite a 
definite number of selections chosen under the guidance of the 
leader? The selections should be explained to the group and read 
by them before being recited. Some impressions of beauty, and 
a desire to acquire a more accurate and fluent pronunciation 
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ought certainly to result from the work of such a group. Those 
who have the taste for this kind of work benefit largely from it 
themselves and give a great deal of pleasure to others. 

If more time is available, there is nothing which calls forth 
more salutary effort in connection with the spoken language, 
nothing which trains the ear more rapidly, than the preparation 
and presentation of properly selected plays. Here we get a degree 
of attention, and a quantity of practice which can not easily be 
obtained in any other way. But it is hard to carry on general club 
activity simultaneously with the rehearsal of a play, unless each 
be done by a different group. This constitutes a difficulty where 
the numbers are not large. But it can be met by doing different 
work at different times, having thus a season for conversation, a 
certain season for dramatics, a time for other things. 

So far as French at least is concerned, it is not easy to find 
superior plays which are within the grasp of second and third 
year students, and adapted to presentation with only the resources 
which a High School or even a college can command. A fine list 
of plays is furnished by the catalog of the Alliance Francaise 
Library. On page 61 of the "Suggestions and References for 
Modern Language Teachers" will be found a good list of plays. 

Tristan Bernard's "L'Anglais tel qu'on le parle" has been a 
favorite in this country. "Le Voyage de M. Perrichon" is cer- 
tainly effective. "La Grammaire" et "La Cigale chez les Fourmis," 
"La Poudre aux yeux," and "La Lettre chargee," all by Labiche, 
are very amusing, and not difficult to give. Comedies by Courte- 
line, many "Pieces" published in "L'lllustration" and "Les 
Annales," "L'Ete" de la Saint-Martin" by Halevy, "Mile, de la 
Seigliere" by Augier and Sandeau, are readily to be procured. 
There is a natural limit set by the abilities of the actors who can 
be obtained, and the comparatively small audience which can 
be attracted by the play in a foreign language, so that the great 
modern and classic plays are out of the question for most of us. 
Moliere's comedies, however, are very popular with French clubs 
throughout the country. Where whole plays can not be given, 
scenes may be selected in such a way as to furnish a good program. 
And if plays and scenes can not be acted, they can at least be 
read. Where they may be at all adequately presented, plays 
arouse great interest among those who take part, and demonstrate 
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to the public in a very interesting and convincing way the possi- 
bilities of progress which may be made without ever leaving our 
shores. It is worth some sacrifice and some work to obtain this 
effect with pupils and public. 

Other forms of activity will suggest themselves to you, for 
example, lectures by distinguished foreigners, travel talks, illus- 
trated lectures, social meetings, musical programs, etc. These are 
all of great value, but they can not be discussed at length in this 
article, for I must hasten on to speak of two features, which as 
I have already indicated, may be used in connection with almost 
any program or social occasion. 

It has already been said that the use of games and popular 
songs will be of great assistance in keeping up the enthusiasm 
and pleasure which are essential to the life of the Club. In the 
use of such material, we seem to get closer to the manners, the 
mind, the soul of the nation which we are studying. But judging 
by the number of inquiries which I have received, it is difficult for 
teachers to find suitable games and songs. You will find in Prof. 
Oliver's "Suggestions and References for Modern Language 
Teachers," pages 57 and 59, short lists of the material which is 
available. 6 

In addition to the above it may be noted that there are several 
songs with accompaniment, in David's "Chez nous" (Henry Holt 
& Co.), and in Talbot's "Le Francais et sa Patrie" (Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co.), and a few songs scattered in other publications. 

6 1. "Chansons, poesies et jeux franc ais, etc.," by Agnes Godfrey Gay. 

2. "Poemes et chants de France," by Daniels and Travers, D. C. Heath & Co. 

3. "Petit Recueil de Chants francais," by H. Carter. Large edition with 
accompaniments, $1.50; small edition, with just the melody, 50 cents. Oxford 
University Press. 

4. "Sixty Folk-Songs of France," medium voice, edited by Julien Tiersot, 
Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 

5. "French Songs," compiled by Max Walter and Anna Ballard. Chas. 
Scribner's Sons, New York. 

6. Bouchor et Tiersot, "Chants populaires pour les ecoles." 3 series. Paris, 
Hachette& Co. No. 1 is now to be obtained from Brentano's, which firm has bought 
up the stock of the Wm. R. Jenkins Co. No. 2, 1 am obliged to say, seems to me a 
highly unsuccessful collection, because there are almost no real French songs in it, 
their place being usurped, to my mind, by original melodies of no great value by Cecil 
Hollins. No. 5 contains about 50 songs with music, but in most cases without ac- 
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Some clubs would find a great deal of pleasure in using Wecker- 
lin's "Bergerettes," delightful little songs of the eighteenth century, 
published by G. Schirmer, New York; he has also published 
"Chansons fiancaises pour les petits Francais," and we have 
drawn upon "Chansons populaires romandes" by Jacques Dal- 
croze for some very pretty numbers. But we have picked other 
things up wherever we found something that was especially 
pleasing, in the"Annales'', in other publications, in various collec- 
tions. Firms such as G. Schirmer of New York, Oliver Ditson 
Co., of Boston, can furnish much French music and will import 
anything which may be desired. 

With regard to Spanish music the situation is now better than 
Professor Oliver's bulletin would indicate, for beside the Modern 
Spanish Lyrics of Dr. E. C. Hills and S. J. Morley, published 
by Henry Holt & Co., and the Elementary Spanish Reader by 
Espinosa, Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., the Spanish Reader by 
De Vitis, Allyn & Bacon, contains fifteen Spanish songs, some of 
which are too difficult for class use. However, I have no doubt 
that the recent vogue of Spanish music will result in some collec- 
tions being issued, and an inquiry addressed to G. Schirmer 
might elicit some information. The only collection which has 
come to my notice is one published in Spain. It has an attractive 
title: "Lo que cantan los nifios. Canciones de cuna, de corro, 
coplillas, adivinanzas, relaciones, juegos y otras cosas infantiles," 
by Fernand Llorca, Madrid. Unfortunately, in spite of the title 
there is not a note of music in this book. 

So much for music. Perhaps it will assist some to give a des- 
cription of a number of common games. First, however, attention 
should be called to the list given in the bulletin above-mentioned, 
pages 58 and 59. To this we might add "Jeux francais," by Lilian 
G. Ping, distributed in this country by E. P. Dutton & Co., New 

companiment. Among the American editions this seems to me the best, provided 
one knows how to get the accompaniments. Of No. 6, we have used the first series 
for several years. The accompaniments may be obtained by ordering the larger 
and more expensive book which contains them. 

The writer and Professor Arthur E. Heacox, of the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music have been working upon a collection of French patriotic and popular songs, 
putting into this collection some ideas gained as the result of a good deal of investi- 
gation. This collection will be published by D. C. Heath & Co., New York. 
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York. For a much longer series of games than I may now give, 
I have drawn upon Valaincourt, Jeux de societe, Paris, Gamier 
Freres; and Harqueroux & Pelletier, 200 Jeux d'enfants, Paris, 
Librairie Larousse. A number of our most useful games we have 
adapted or invented. 

1. A simple and satisfactory pastime may be arranged by 
having members of the group read aloud some amusing anecdote. 
The listeners then try to repeat what has been heard, the group 
leader or the reader explaining idiomatic expressions, and asking 
questions when necessary. The members of the group may be 
asked to give, orally such anecdotes, and to answer such questions 
as may be put to them about the little stories. 

2. What is it? Pin on the back of each player a slip of paper 
which bears the name of some famous building or object in Paris 
or elsewhere in France, the name of some city, or of some dis- 
tinguished man, the name of an animal or of any sort of object. 
Then the players try by questions and answers to find out what 
the object is the name of which they are wearing. Naturally, 
answers need not be too direct. 

3. The Prince of Paris. This ancient diversion may be made 
to do real service by assigning to each member of the group a 
number. Then the leader will repeat something like: "The 
Prince of Paris has lost his hat (or some other object), and 
thinks that the one who has taken it is No. . . ." The player 
thus designated must at once say: "No, sir, it is not I, sir, it is 
No. . . ." And thus the game continues until someone does not 
answer. Thus the players are made to say at least something 
and are given practice in recognizing numbers and phrases. The 
game is so easy that it may be used very early, and will prove 
amusing if not played too long. Various changes and additions 
will occur to the leader. Thus, in accusing one another, the 
players may say that the person accused has hidden the object 
in something else; or the form of the speeches may be altered to 
provide greater difficulty. 

4. The Divided Fable. Take some rather short fable by La 
Fontaine, or any short story and copy it upon cards, so that only a 
sentence or two will be upon a card. Break the sentence in the 
middle sometimes and continue it on another card. Then start 
the reading of the story, and have the various members read the 
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sentence which they hold when the time for it comes. This will 
prove excellent ear-training. It may be combined with exercises 
in conversation, and would seem to be a very good way to go 
over material with which the players are already familiar. 

5. Vocabulary Game, (a) The players pronounce in turn words 
beginning with the same initial, and keep it up as long as anyone 
can furnish words beginning with the letter. Then choose another 
letter and continue. This may be varied by requiring a definition 
of the word given. 

(b) Another variation of this idea is the old French game 
called "Le Corbillon." In this game the players tell what they 
will put in the "corbillon," the little basket, giving a word which 
ends in "on" to rhyme with "corbillon." It would be easy to 
extend this idea to other articles as for example, the automobile, 
which would require words ending in "ile," or "le pate," requiring 
words ending in "€," etc. 

(c) Another vocabulary game is the old-fashioned spelldown, 
pronouncing the foreign words, and requiring their spelling or 
the English equivalent. The same thing may be done with selected 
idioms, and should prove an agreeable and very useful exercise. 

(d) Select a rather long word and invite the players to write 
down in a given time all the words which they can form using 
letters found in the chosen word. Exclude proper names and 
words of less than three letters. 

6. Bill of Fare. Someone begins by saying: "I am going to 
dine at the restaurant to-night and I shall order" . . . (naming 
some dish) ; another repeats the same formula and adds the name 
of another dish; and so on until the round of the circle is com- 
pleted or the list becomes too long. When a person makes a 
mistake, he should move his chair back from the circle a little 
and cease playing until a new series is begun. This will be a very 
good exercise for students of French, provided they are furnished 
at first a list of the names of French "plats." Otherwise the 
result will not be of very great value. 

7. A similar game is the "Jeu des emplettes," "Buying game." 
There may be used some phrase such as: "I spent the morning 
in the stores and I bought . . . (some article)." The next 
player repeats and adds the name of another article, and so on, 
as long as the players care to continue. 
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8. Geography games. 

(a) French or Spanish cities. Someone gives a description of 
a city without mentioning its name. The players try to find out 
by guessing and by questions as to location, etc., which city is 
meant. 

(b) Name some French department or Spanish province. The 
players must give the name of the capital and mention some 
characteristic or product of the region. 

(c) The leader gives a description of a certain region, the play- 
ers try to discover what region is being described, point it out on 
the map, etc. 

(d) Write out the names of cities, rivers, departments, etc., 
but transpose the letters so as to conceal as much as possible the 
true aspect of the word. The players try to re-establish the 
letters in their proper order, and describe the object. 

9. The same thing may be done with the names of authors or 
the names of well-known books, plays, etc., or any desired word. 

10. Fruit Basket. Here is another old friend. The game is 
less inane, however, when played in a foreign language, with the 
obligation on the part of the players to rise and speak the name 
of the fruit they represent, whenever the leader mentions it. 
Someone will have to prepare a list of the names of fruits, for it 
seems to be rather difficult to recall them always with sufficient 
promptitude to sustain the interest in the game. The names 
assigned to the different players should be frequently changed. 
I have in my notes the names of 27 fruits and the names of the 
different parts of the basket. 

11. The Weary Traveler. The one who plays the part of the 
traveler passes slowly around the group seated in a circle. He 
stops in front of a player, and says: "Monsieur, (Madame, 
Mademoiselle) je suis tres fatigue; Voulez-vous me permettre de 
me reposer ici un instant? (Un peu, quelque temps, avant d'aller 
plus loin, avant de reprendre mon voyage, pour reprendre haleine, 
pour me rafraichir, etc.)" The reply must be: "Non, Monsieur, 
(Madame, Mademoiselle) je ne peux pas vous permettre de vous 
reposer ici un instant, (etc.)". The reply must follow exactly 
the form of the question. In case of hesitation or mistake in the 
answer, the person making the mistake must yield his seat to the 
other, and take the part of the traveler. 
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12. Proverbs Game. The group may learn and then repeat 
proverbs, requiring a forfeit for every mistake. 

The leader of a group may pronounce the first part of the 
proverb, some member of the group the second part. Or the set 
of proverbs above-mentioned may be used as a game for from 
four to six players, by dealing both kinds of cards for about 24 
proverbs, leaving the rest as a "talon." The player completing 
the greatest number of pairs wins the game. 

13. I shall only mention the game of Authors played in French 
or Spanish. For this special sets of cards may be obtained for 
French, and I suppose for Spanish also, tho' I have no direct 
information about that. 

14. If you desire a game in which there is a little more action, 
try what is called in French "Le Furet," "The Ferret." For 
this, form the players in a circle, either standing or seated, with 
one player standing in the center, and have them hold a cord, the 
ends of which have been tied after slipping on the cord a rather 
heavy ring. The players sing the round: "II court, il court, le 
furet," and pass the ring to each other along the cord. The player 
in the centre tries to follow the ring. When the leader calls "Stop," 
"Arretez," the round is interrupted, and the player in the centre 
touches the hand in which he thinks the ring is hid. If he succeeds 
in locating the ring, the person who was holding it must take his 
place, and the game goes on. If he can not locate it in three trials, 
the song is started once more and he must try again. 

15. A still more lively game is "Colin-Maillard a. la francaise," 
French Blindman's Buff. A circle is formed, and a number given 
to each player. One of the players must be blindfolded and stand 
in the centre of the ring. He calls two numbers, and the persons 
designated by these numbers must change places. The "Blind- 
man" tries to catch one or the other. If successful, he must guess 
the identity of the one caught. If he guesses correctly, that 
player must take his place, be blindfolded, and call the numbers 
in his turn. 

16. A game which we have played about as frequently as any 
other is: "Je pense a, quelque chose," "I am thinking of some- 
thing." One player retires from the room, the others select some 
object; the one who had withdrawn, having been called back, 
endeavors by his questions to find out what the selected object is, 
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asking each player in turn. The one who gives the revealing 
answer must then assume the responsibility of asking the questions. 

17. The last game I may mention is another old favorite, 
which lends itself very well to the impromptu and informal charac- 
ter which the Club meeting may well have on some occasions at 
least. This game is that of Charades. Some word is selected, 
the syllables of which may be acted out; a final scene is supposed 
to represent the whole word. Different groups may prepare 
different words and thus entertain each other. I shall suggest a 
half-dozen words from the list of something like 200: Adroit, 
adorer, accommodant, accordeon, boucler, bouffee, etc. 

In conclusion, I may say that it seems to me that we teachers of 
modern languages have a great responsibility for the preservation 
of cordial and helpful relations between the different countries. 
The prejudices of the narrowminded, unfounded statements by 
the thoughtless, unfriendly criticism by those who draw erroneous 
conclusions from some unfortunate individual experience, deliber- 
ate poisoning on the part of some of the currents of good feeling 
between nations, all these things we must counteract, and if need 
be, fight against, by taking a large view ourselves, and by present- 
ing to our countrymen, in our classes and outside of them, all that 
we possibly can of what is friendly and beautiful and noble in the 
art, institutions, and life of our brothers in other lands. Lectures, 
readings, conversation, music, games, dramatics, any or all of these 
may be used to supplement the regular courses and may render 
great service in arousing and maintaining the enthusiasm which 
is a vital condition of rapid progress and permanent interest. 
Oberlin College. 



